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jected it were dropped. One would have imagined,
from the complaints of the investors, that Frobisher had
promised wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. They
deluded themselves from first to last. There is no record
that Frobisher himself ever believed he had found gold-
He had probably seen authentic gold-washings on the
coast of Guinea.
Of his private character we have a little, but only a
very little, upon which to build.   He was illiterate and
he was lacking in the winning personality which might
have drawn a possible biographer to share his fortunes.
That he had good friends we know.   He remembers
them in his will.   He was of a choleric temper, strict
in his conception of discipline.   Yet of the love he bore
his men we had witness in that early letter, whose grave
and simple diction is in vivid contrast with the stilted
and involved style he later deemed necessary when
Writing to the great    Of his affection for his family
it shines through his will in a most remarkable way.
"When it is borne in mind that he had only known his
wife some two years or so when he died, his loving care
for her and her children is unusual.   His own family
had put him out into the world to sink or swim, and he
might have been justified in neglecting them when he
rose in the world.
It seems likely, however, that too much has been
made of the occasional allusions to Frobisher's difficult
temper. Is it seriously suggested that he was any more
difficult to get on with than Sir Richard Grenville, for
instance, or Sir Walter Raleigh? If the argument be
modified to include only his colleagues* we have the
distinct statement in rebuttal that Frobisher was chosen
to go with Drake because he could take orders* His
quarrel with Drake in 1588 did not arise from any pro-
fessional jealousy. It was inspired, as is usual with un-
tutored men, by several obscure and misunderstood